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THE EXCAVATION OF A RUIN NEAR AZTEC, SAN 
JUAN COUNTY, NEW MEXICO 

By EARL H. MORRIS 

NORTH of Aztec, San Juan county. New Mexico, are the 
remains of two large communal villages known collectively 
as the *' Aztec Ruin.'* The great pueblos constitute the 
most striking archeological remains between the Rio Chaco and 
the canons of the Mesa Verde. In places the walls stand to a 
height of three stories and exhibit surprising skill in construction. 
The well-worked sandstone from which they are built was brought 
over a broad road which is still visible, winding over hills and 
across arroyos to the quarries some three miles to the northwest. 
A detailed description of these ruins, pleasant though the task 
would be, does not come within the scope of this paper.^ Suffice 
it to say, that architectural features, ceramic remains, and such 
other criteria as may be gathered without extensive excavations 
mark the ''Aztec Ruin*' as the nucleus of the latest period of 
prehistoric Pueblo culture in the valley of the Animas river. 

Roughly three quarters of a mile east of the great pueblos the 
river swings obliquely across its narrow valley from northeast to 
southwest. The broad bench thus left north and west of the 
river was till recently dotted upon all sides of the large ruins with 
the remains of many cobblestone and adobe structures. Within 
the last few years a number of these lesser sites have been destroyed 
in order that the owners of the land might increase the tillable area 
of their fields. 

In July, 1914, mere accident brought me to the ranch of Mr 
Eudoro C6rdoba, which is situated on the northwest bank of the 

1 Newberry visited these ruins and briefly describes them in his rei)ort upon the 
Expedition to the Junction of the Grand and Green Rivers, published in 1872. 

A plan of the larger pueblo, and a good description are contained in Morgan's 
"Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines," Contributions to North American 
Ethnology, vol. IV., 1882, p. 172. 
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Animas, just after it makes its southwesterly bend. As I was at 
that time in the field conducting archeological research for the 
University of Colorado, my attention was immediately attracted 
to various ** relics** which adorned the mantelpiece of Mr C6rdoba*s 
home. It developed that he was leveling down the last of seven 
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Fig. 98. — Groundplan of excavations near Aztec. 



or eight small ruins which had obstructed his fields. As I knew 
that many of the sites near Aztec had yielded great quantities of 
pottery,^ I made arrangements with Mr C6rdoba who granted 

1 Mr H. L. Abrams, present owner of the "Aztec Ruin" took seventy-six unbroken 
specimens from one room in a small ruin northeast of the large pueblos. 
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the privilege of completing the removal of the ruin for such material 
of archeological interest as it might contain. 

As the surface had been plowed over and removed to a slight 
depth before I saw it, a detailed description of its appearance before 
it was disturbed cannot be given. It stood one hundred feet back 
from the high steep slope which here forms the northwest bank of 
the river. The action of the elements had reduced the building 
to a mound three feet and a half in height, at the top of which 
no walls appeared even before it was touched by a plow. 

An area roughly eighty feet square was excavated. The building 
had covered most of this space, but in all except the central portion 
the walls had disintegrated to such an extent that it was impossible 
to trace them. Such as remained were built of adobe with occa- 
sionally a course or two of cobblestones at the base, and averaged 
thirteen inches in thickness. There was nothing to indicate that 
the mud had been moulded into bricks, nor did it seem that the 
walls had been built by puddling. As nearly as could be deter- 
mined, irregular balls or chunks of clay were pressed together to 
form the core of the wall after which mud was smeared into the 
irregularities till the surfaces were smooth and the wall was of a 
satisfactory thickness. 

Figure 98 shows a groundplan of as much of the ruin as could 
be definitely traced. The walls of room i were blackened as if 
by smoke. Room 5 showed the application of successive coats of 
plaster: one mud-color; the next white; and the last a pale red. 
Room 4 had been whitewashed. 

The stratified deposit in rooms 3,5, and 6, indicated that the 
building was at least two stories high, and that it was destroyed 
by fire. Upon the mud floors was from six inches to one foot of 
clean sandy earth, above which was a stratum of varying thickness 
composed of ashes, charcoal, charred stubs of cedar beams, bits 
of bone, many fragments of pottery, and occasional bone and stone 
implements. Plentiful in this layer were pieces of burned clay, 
smooth upon one side, and bearing upon the other the imprints of 
sticks and twigs. These had formed the floor of the second story, 
from which the pottery represented by the fragments, and the 
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bone and stone tools had fallen. Above the ash stratum was soil 
which had accumulated largely by the washing down of the walls. 

East of the south end of the traceable walls was found a group 
of burials containing the bodies of five adults. Without exception 
the skeletons were in the embryonic position, but showed no uni- 
formity of orientation. A number of pottery vessels had been 
placed with them. With one exception these had been crushed 
by some agency, and the fragments mixed so thoroughly that the 
number of vessels could not be ascertained till the sherds were 
washed and sorted. Slightly southeast of this group were the 
graves of two infants. The bodies were flexed with heads toward 
the east. By the skull of one was a small bowl, with the other only 
a portion of a large pot. 

North of the graves of the adults was the burial of a badger, 
doubtless either Taxidea taxus taxus (Schroeber) or T, taxus ber- 
landieri (Baird). Evidently the animal had been put away with 
all the care ordinarily bestowed upon a human being. The pit- 
like grave was dug down eighteen inches into the subsoil, and the 
sides were plastered smooth. 

The floor of room i had been closely packed with bodies, twelve 
skeletons occupying a space seven feet one way by seven and a half 
the other. The bones were in an advanced state of decomposition, 
and this in addition to the fact that they were jammed in so close 
together rendered it impossible to tell in what positions the various 
bodies were lying. The number was determinable only by the skulls 
which were distinguishable when cut through by a trowel. Twenty- 
five specimens of pottery and some bone and stone tools were 
wedged in between the remains. 

Large mats of some closely plaited material, presumably yucca 
or rushes, had been spread over the dead. In many places the 
imprint of the fabric was very plain upon the floor, and a square 
of it still hung together when taken from the bottom of a bowl, but 
at a touch it crumbled to dust. Pumpkin seeds and carbonized 
cobs revealed two of. the articles of food which had been placed 
among the mortuary offerings. 

In room 2 were two skeletons, one partially flexed, lying upon 
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its left side with head toward the west, the other at full length, 
also upon its left side with head pointing northeast. Between the 
skulls were two bowls. 

In room 4 were the remains of two adults and three children. 
In the northeast corner an oval pit had been dug fifteen inches 
into the floor and the body of an adult placed in it (pi. xxxii). 
It was in the customary flexed position with head toward the 
west. No*pottery accompanied this burial. It is probable that 
the other bodies were placed in the room some time after the 
burial beneath the floor was made. The second adult lay on the 
floor with head toward the west. The left knee was leaning against 
the north wall of the room, and the right had collapsed upon the 
floor as shown in plate xxxii. From the posture of this indi- 
vidual it seems probable that he was not buried. In the first 
place the body was not in the flexed position which is practically 
universal among the graves of the Animas valley, and in the second, 
had it been intentionally covered, certainly those upon whom it 
devolved to carry in the earth would have placed both legs flat 
upon the floor rather than to have transported twice the necessary 
amount to cover the elevated knee. 

The bodies of the infants were against the west wall south of 
the skull of the second adult. Seven specimens of pottery, four of 
which appear in the picture, were in the room. 

By the east wall of room 7 stood two coil ware ollas, both new 
and quite unused. One is shown in figure 99, a. The other 
was so badly shattered that its restoration was not attempted. 
Mammal and bird bones were scattered throughout the debris. 
Those of deer and turkey are most common. These have not been 
specifically identified. 

As the ground near the ruin was in cultivation, no search was 
made for the kiva which should accompany the building. 

The excavation of the site seems to justify the following con- 
clusions: The building was constructed of adobe, and was, in part, 
two stories high. Fire destroyed all of it that was inflammable. 
Interments had been made in the customary manner: that is, south 
or southeast of the dwelling, as exemplified by the graves of the 
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five adults, and of the two children; and beneath the floors of the 
rooms, as shown by skeleton No. i in room 4. In an examination 
of about twenty ruins in the Animas valley I have found this to 
be the unvarying method of disposing of the dead. 

Although it is not infrequently the case that certain rooms of a 
dwelling were set aside for mortuary purposes during the period 
of occupancy of the building, some of the conditions surrounding 
the bodies in rooms 1,2, and 4, indicate that the structure was not 
occupied very long at any rate after the death of these individuals. 
The rooms were in the very heart of the building, and the bodies 
in room 2, and all but the one beneath the floor of room 4 were not 
covered to a sufficient depth to have prevented the odors of decay 
from permeating the entire dwelling. While the bodies in room i 
were beneath some eighteen inches of loose sand which was in all 
probability intentionally placed over them, there is much doubt 
in the mind of the writer if those in room 2, and those above the 
floor of room 4 were covered by any other agency than the action 
of the elements. But a few inches of soil intervened between them 
and the charred remains of the upper story, and this small quantity 
of earth might well have been left by rains which finally leaked 
through the mud roof and washed down the plaster from the walls, 
and at length part of the substance of the walls themselves. 

Since it is only by building theories upon the foundations fur- 
nished by observation, and by testing these in the light of subse- 
quent research that we are ever to come near to the history of 
the prehistoric pueblos, I have the temerity to offer the following 
interpretation of the facts revealed by the excavation of this ruin. 

During the normal course of events in the community the dead 
were buried in the customary manner, south or southeast of the 
dwelling. At length calamitous circumstances such as siege, pesti- 
lence, or famine overtook the inhabitants and caused great mor- 
tality among them. For a time the dead were laid away in room i, 
and perhaps the burial beneath the floor of room 4 dates from this 
period. Eventually, from motives based upon superstition, or 
because of compulsion those who had not succumbed abandoned 
the site. Before doing so, the last to die were placed in rooms 
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2 and 4, and a few pottery vessels placed with them, after which 
they were scantily covered, or more probably not covered at all. 
Later, perhaps after an interval of years, the building was fired by 
the people of a neighboring dwelling, or by some marauding band. 
This is purely an hypothesis, but one which may well be borne in 

mind by whoever under- 
takes the extensive opera- 
tions which should be prose- 
cuted in the particularly 
rich field offered by the 
ruins in the neighborhood 
of Aztec. 

Pottery 
The pottery from Aztec 
falls into the expected three 
classes; plain ware, coiled 
ware, and painted ware. 
The plain ware is very 
much in the minority, there 
being but one specimen 
from the ruin above de- 
scribed (pi. XXXV, i). This 
is a small bowl of yellowish- 
brown clay. The finish is 
extremely poor, and the 
vessel seems never to have 
been burned. Plain ware 
is not plentiful in any of 
the ruins of the Animas 
valley. 

Two specimens of coiled 
ware are shown in figure 
99. The method of manufacture of this ware has been given in sev- 
eral publications, but it may be well briefly to review it here. The 
clay was rolled into a long rope-like strand which was coiled spirally 





Fig. 99- 



-Coil ware: a, oUa, height, 16^ in.; b, 
mug, height, 4 in. 
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upon itself and crimped together with the thumb and forefinger 
much as one would press together the trimmed edges of a pie when 
preparing it for the oven. The slope of the sides of the jar was 
regulated by the relative length of the successive spirals. The 
interior was smoothed off, while the exterior was allowed to remain 
rough. 

The large oUa (figure 99, a) is the typical form of cooking pot 
found in the ruins along the Animas, except for the raised bands 
encircling the neck. Some of these vessels are very large, one in 
the author's collection measuring 58 inches in circumference. 
Decorations consisting of incised areas, or of fillets of clay applied 
over the coils are occasionally, but not often encountered. 

Small coiled ware vessels are quite common, but cups with 
handles are rare. The one shown in figure 99, 6, is an excellent 
example of the latter. Westward, notably in the canons of the 
McElmo and Montezuma creek, many of the coiled vessels have 
handles, but not one in a hundred is thus embellished along the 
Animas. 

The paste of the coiled ware, although frequently quite hard, 
is always coarser than that of the painted ware, and many times 
contains large particles of grit. Evidently as these vessels were 
used for culinary purposes, and for the rougher work of the house- 
hold they were not as carefully constructed as were the more showy 
vessels. 

The painted ware is of two types: gray ware, and red ware. 
The gray pottery may be characterized as a ware witn a gray ground 
upon which designs are traced in black. It again may be divided 
into two subclasses, the basis of differentiation being the presence 
or absence of a surface slip. The ground color of the pottery with- 
out the slip is dependent upon the color of the clay from which it is 
made, and upon the conditions of firing. Some of the specimens 
are very light gray (pi. xxxv, a and d) while others are tinged 
with brown or yellow (pi. xxxvi, /). In general, this ware is 
inferior to the next-mentioned type of gray ware. 

The finest specimens were finished by applying over the dark 
paste a thin wash of light colored, almost grainless clay. This 
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was rubbed and polished till an extremely smooth and often a 
surprisingly white surface was produced. In most instances the 
slip fails to show the checking which mars the gray ware of so many 
localities. 

The collection of gray ware consists of the following: food bowls, 
twenty-four; four-eared bowls, two; dippers, four; handled vases 
four; mugs, three; water jars, one; totaling thirty-eight specimens. 

The food bowls are hemispherical in shape, only one having a 
slightly incurved edge (pi. xxxv, /). They vary in diameter 
from 3f inches (pi. xxxv, k) to ii| inches (pi. xxxvi, b) 
and in depth from I inch to 5^ inches. The rims are slightly 
rounded and with two exceptions are decorated with dots. Usually 
the dots are close set, forming a continuous series around the 
edge, but in two instances (pi. xxxv, / and j) there are four 
groups of dots separating the bowls into fourths, and in one case 
(pi. XXXIV, b) there are six groups symmetrically placed. The 
interiors are invariably decorated, the exteriors in only five instances 
(pi. XXXIV, c; pi. xxxv, 6, g, and h; pi. xxxvi, 6). The interior 
decoration is of two types: (i) a band composed of a repetition of 
like elements encircling the bowl; (2) a single design occupying the 
entire interior. 

As the two four-eared bowls (pi. xxxiii, i and j) must have 
been provided with handles in order that they might be suspended, 
thus indicating a difference of function, they are classified separately 
from the food bowls. In an examination of close to two thousand 
specimens of pottery from the valleys of the San Juan, the Animas, 
and the La Plata rivers I have never seen bowls of this type which 
were found elsewhere than near the *' Aztec Ruin.'' There are 
several in the collection of Mr H. L. Abrams, and he states that 
they are fairly numerous. 

Of the four dippers (pi. xxxvi, e,/, g, and h) only one retains 
its handle, which is merely a solid cylindrical stub. The interior 
of each of the bowls is decorated. 

Graceful tall-necked vases represent the most beautiful form of 
vessel to be found among the pottery of thie Animas valley. The 
four shown in plate xxxiii (J, e, /, and g) are typical. The 
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bottoms are always more or less concave. It appears that each 
vase was made in two parts, the bowl-like base and the incurving 
shoulder constituting one section, and the nearly-cylindrical neck 
the other. While the clay was still fresh the two were joined and 
the line of union obliterated on the outside, but on the interior 
the junction is in most cases unmistakably plain. Similar 
vessels are figured from Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico,^ and from 
Spur Ranch, near Luna, New Mexico.^ The neck and part or 
nearly all of the base of each vessel is decorated. Generally the 
design upon the handle is quite different from that upon the neck. 

The mugs (pi. xxxiii, a, 6, and c) are cup-like vessels with 
flat bases and sloping sides. A broad, usually flat handle adds to 
the cup-like effect. The sides with the exception of the rectangle 
beneath the handle bear decorations. The rims are dotted. In 
Mr Abrams*s collection there is a mug of unusual interest. The 
bottom is double, and between the two plates of clay are pebbles 
or other objects which rattle when the dish is moved. In the 
museum of the University of Colorado there is a broken mug with a 
similar double bottom which was found somewhere in south- 
western Colorado. These are the only instances which have come 
to the notice of the present writer in which pottery of the ancient 
Pueblos is fitted with the rattles which are found so frequently in 
the ancient pottery of Central America. 

The type of vessel appearing in figure 100 is of fairly com- 
mon occurrence. From the convex base the sides slope out and 
up till the maximum diameter of the jar is reached, near which 
point the handles are attached. The sides then drop abruptly 
inward till the opening is almost closed, and are surmounted by a 
straight or slightly recurved neck. The zone from the handles to 
the neck is decorated, while the latter is almost invariably plain. 

Three of the four red bowls from Aztec are shown in plate 
xxxii. The ground color is a deep pleasing red upon which 
the decoration is applied in black. The rims are not dotted. An 

1 " Exploration of a Burial Room in Pueblo Bonito," New Mexico, Putnam 
Anniversary Volume of Anthropological Essays, New York, 1909, pi. iii, p. 206. 

2 "Culture of the Ancient Pueblos of the Upper Gila River Region, New Mexico 
and Arizona," U. S. National Museum, Bulletin 87, pi. 9. 
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examination of the clay reveals a structural variation in the red- 
ware. The paste of two of the bowls is coarse, granular, and quite 
friable. It contains many large grains of yellow material scattered 

through the gray to reddish 
matrix. The paste of the 
other two bowls is fine 
grained, homogeneous, ex- 
tremely hard, and black- 
gray in color. Over the 
surfaces in all instances a 
wash of red was applied. 
On three of the bowls the 
color is fast, but upon the 
other it comes off quite 
readily when the surface is 
rubbed with a wet rag. 

Upon a neighboring ruin 
were found fragments of an 
intensely red vessel the 
decoration of which was in 
black and white, and a 
sherd from one of the large 
pueblos is of pale red ware 
ornamented with contig- 
uous bands of dark red and 
white. A small vase found 
by a farmer living near the 
large ruins has a base em- 
bellished with three nodes upon which are decorations in bright 
yellow. Red ware in all its forms is extremely rare in the Animas 
valley, but seems to be relatively plentiful near Aztec. 




Fig. 100.- 



-Decorated water jar, height, 9^ in., 
diameter, 12 in. 



Pottery Designs 

The designs upon the pottery are of interest because of their 
inherent beauty, and because there can be chosen from among 
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Fig. ioi. — Design from plate xxxv, h. Fig. 106. — Design from plate xxxv, a. 




Fig. 102. — Design from plate xxxv, c. Fig. 107. — Design from plate xxxiii, e. 
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Fig. 103. — Design from plate xxxiii, c. Fig. 108. — Design from plate xxxv, b. 
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Fig. 104. — Design from plate xxxiii, b. Fig. 109 — Design from plate xxxiv, f. 








Fig. 105. — Design from plate xxxiii, a. Fig. no. — Design from plate xxxvi, d. 
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them a series which illustrates most admirably the evolution of 
ancient Pueblo decorative elements direct from the textile arts. 

The band constituting the central element of the pattern shown 
in figure loi would result from plaiting together strips of black and 
white, running the dark strips at right angles to the light ones. 
To produce the design given in figure 102 it would be necessary 
only to skew the vertical strips so that they would cross the hori- 
zontal bands at an angle of forty-five degrees instead of at ninety 
as in the preceding figure. 

From figure 102 to figure 103 is but a slight transition. The 
alternating blocks of color form the base from which the terrace 
was derived, as should appear from the drawings without the need 
of further elaboration. The steps in the development of figure 
104 from figure 103, and of figure 105 from figures 103 and 104 
are obvious. Such modifications of the original pattern would 
result in the course of time from uncertain movements and other 
accidents practically without intent upon the part of the potter. 

Figure 106 presents a design in which the terrace has degenerated 
into a right-angled triangle, and the terraced line in figure 104 may 
be considered to have broken up into the series of dots. This is 
an important step in the derivation of the type of design which is 
so common upon the bowls, from the more conventional ones which 
appear most frequently upon the mugs. 

In figure 107 the right-angled triangle of figure 106 has been 
modified to form an isosceles triangle. By increasing the pro- 
portionate length of the base to the altitude we have the founda- 
tion of the design in figure 108, which may be considered as two 
series of intersecting triangles separated by a line of white, the 
sides of which have been cut off by two other white lines passed 
parallel to the central one. 

Figure 109 shows a design in which the triangles have been 
shifted till one series is directly above the other. The zigzag 
lines have been made to connect instead of remaining parallel 
through their entire length, thus forming the interlocking major 
element of the design. 

In figure no one of the lines has been eliminated, and the plan 
of interlocking somewhat changed. 
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By the same general method figure iii may be derived from 
the preceding designs. It represents the highest complication of 
the triangle-fret elements present in the series from Aztec. 

Between each of the steps here outlined there are many inter- 
mediate gradations which, were they present, would render the 
sequence all the more convincing. It may be considered remark- 
able, however, that so connected a series is to be found among the 
designs upon so small a collection of pottery. 

It does not require any ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




Fig. III. — Design from plate xxxvi, b. 



great feat of imagination to 
derive figure 112 from figure 
107. In conforming the tri- 
angle pattern to the interior of 
a bowl, the straight line forming 
the base of figure 107 becomes 
the inner circle of figure 112, 
and the black triangles the star- 
like element bordering upon it. 
Thus the hachured triangles, one bounding line having been 
omitted, form the outer portion of the pattern. 

In like manner figure 113 is seen to have its possible origin in 
two series of triangles conformed to a concave surface. An in- 
version of the position of the series, the addition of an outer and 
an inner border line, a lessening of the number of triangles, and the 
interposition of a row of dots which may easily be derived from a 
line, gives one this beautiful pattern direct from figure no. The 
hourglass pattern in the bottom of the bowl consists of two tri- 
angles, the apices of which meet. 

There is another type of design, the origin of which is not 
shown by the pottery from A^tec, nor have I worked it out from 
other pottery found in the valley of the Animas. The fundamental 
element is a square with arms extending from the corners. The 
design is made to conform both to convex, and to concave surfaces. 
Figure 114 is taken from the water jar shown in figure 100. 
The presence of dual elements in this type of design is unusual, this 
being the first instance which I have ever seen. 

AM, ANTH., N. S., J 7— 44 
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Fig. 112. — Design from plate xxxm, g. Fig. 113. — Design from plate xxxiv, d. 




Fig. 114. — Design from figure 100. Fig. 115. — Design from plate xxxiii, i. 




Fig. 116. — Design from plate xxxii, 3. Fig. 117. — DevSign from plate xxxiv, e. 
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Figure 115 illustrates another design based upon the square, 
in which the alignment of the elements seems to be unique. 

Figure 116 is the most intricate pattern which is to be found 
in the collection from Aztec. The central square with this identical 
arrangement of arms is a stock symbol upon the pottery of the 
Animas valley. But the hachured and solid elements which sur- 
round and interlock with the square form a pattern of such com- 
plexity that no rival to it has 
ever come under my observation. 
The quality of the design, and 
the fact that it occurs upon a 
red bowl lead to the conclusion 
that it is particularly rich in 
symbolism, of which, unfortu- 
nately, no explanation can as yet 
be offered. 

Two bowls bear decorations 
based entirely upon curved lines. 
Figure 118 at once suggests an 
earthworm or a serpent. The 
spiral constituting the central element of the design in figure 117 is 
found more frequently upon the pottery from the Animas valley than 
are all other designs composed of curved lines put together. The 
author has observed it upon a bowl found near the ''Aztec Ruin'' 
by Dr Parks of St. Louis, and there are several examples in the 
collection of Mr H. L. Abrams, beside three in the possession of 
the writer. 

Stone Implements 

Most conspicuous among the stone implements are seven 
objects of somewhat doubtful function, six of which are given in 
plate xxxvii. They very closely resemble artifacts known to 
the Hopi as tcamahias, and used by them upon the altars in certain 
ceremonies.^ Whatever may be their acquired use, they were 

1 See Fewkes, "Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park," Bulletin 41, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 39. 




Fig. 118. — Design from plate xxxiii, h. 
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originally of utilitarian function. Many of them show evidence 
of having been hafted,^ and the chipping upon the one in plate 
XXXVII, /, shows an attempt to put a broken tcamahia to a second- 
ary use. They are made from phylUte, an indurated shale which 
takes a high polish, and in most cases they are shaped so that the 
vari-colored banding of the stone forms a pleasing decoration. 

The stone axes and hammers present no unusual features. 
Those found during the excavations were rough and crude, but 
excellent examples have been found in the neighborhood. 
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Fig. 119. — Knives and arrow points: length: a, 3 in.; b, 3H in.; c, xi in.; d, ixJ in. 

The one metate which came from the ruin was a large river- 
worn granite boulder rubbed smooth on one side. Mr C6rdoba 
stated that some years ago a three-legged metate was dug up at 
the edge of the mound. 

A mortar and pestle (pi. xxxvii, a) were among the mortuary 
offerings in room i. Both are made from a hard gray sandstone 
which is occasionally found in the river gravel. The mortar is 
4J inches high, and 5J inches in diameter. The central excavation 

1 Nordenskiold, Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, Stockholm, 1893, figures a tcamahia, 
or skinning knife (pi. xxxvi, 10) which had a handle when found. 
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is 3J inches across and 2J inches deep. The bottom of the mortar 
is perfectly flat, and the sides are almost perpendicular. 

Figure 119, a and &, shows two flint blades, 3 and 3I inches 
long respectively, which probably were knife blades. Figure 119, 
also shows thirty arrow points of jasper, chalcedony, and quartzite, 
varying in length from \^ inches (c) to i\^ inches (d) in length. 
With one exception they have the square top and parallel notching 
which seems to be characteristic of the arrow points from Aztec. 
The large one in the center of the upper row is as true as if filed 
from iron. 
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Fig. 120. — Bone implements: length; i, 3 in.; 1, 73^ in.: q, 234 in.; r, 4M in. 

Bone Implements 
Figure 120, a to 0, illustrates fifteen bone implements ranging 
in length from 3 to 7 J inches. They are made from mammal bones, 
probably those of deer. The points of several are needle-like in 
keenness, and would have been effective as punches, awls, needles, 
or in case of the larger ones, weapons, pj q, and r are bone cylinders 
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with cut and polished ends. Presumably the shorter ones were 
beads, and the long one a whistle or turkey call. 

Shell 

Articles of shell are very uncommon. The collection contains 

one bead made from a species of Turritella, Beside this one, 

two pelecypod shells found near Aztec are the only examples of 

aquatic shells which the author has known to come from the ruins 

of the upper San Juan drainage. 

University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 



